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he  recently  exposed  forgery  of  the  “first  editions”  of  some 
fifty  works  of  great  nineteenth-century  English  poets  and 
! novelists  — involving  such  prominent  names  as  those  of 
v Thomas  James  Wise  and  the  late  H.  Buxton  Forman  — is 
i probably  unique  in  the  history  of  book-collecting.  For  over 
thirty  years  the  fraud  remained  undetected  and  hundreds  of 
M supposedly  “rare”  and  “extremely  rare”  copies  of  these  book- 
lets were  sold  to  the  great  public  and  private  libraries  in  England  and  America. 
The  wholesale  manufacture  of  the  pamphlets,  in  itself,  seems  to  have  been  an  easy 
matter;  it  was  their  “bibliographical  canonization”  that  required  ingenuity 
and  literary  knowledge,  or,  when  necessary,  insistence  and  reliance  on  prestige. 

Book-collecting,  however,  is  a comparatively  modern  game,  at  least  in 
its  present  form  of  craving  for  first  issues,  variant  imprints,  copies  with  cancel 
leaves,  and  other  delightful  oddities.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a First  Folio 
of  Shakespeare,  the  most  precious  among  English  printed  books,  was  readily 
discarded  when  a newer  edition  appeared,  and  no  pride  was  attached  to  the 
possession  of  any  of  those  little  Quartos,  so  humble  in  shape,  yet  each  worth 
a fortune  today.  There  was  small  likelihood  then,  or  even  a hundred  years 
ago,  of  anyone’s  taking  excessive  pains  to  produce  volumes  with  the  pre- 
tense that  they  had  been  printed  earlier  than  they  actually  were  — unless 
for  reasons  other  than  their  external  features.  Books  were  forged  in  earlier 
times  for  the  sake  of  their  contents  and  not  for  their  appearance.  Those  were 
literary  forgeries,  and  such  occurred,  of  course,  in  great  abundance  in  every  age 
and  in  every  country.  Our  own  time,  however,  is  not  propitious  to  the  machi- 
nations of  the  literary  forger.  In  the  advanced  state  of  our  taste  and  scholar- 
ship anyone  who  would  presume  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Britain,  to  revolutionize  the  chronology  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  to  supply 
the  lost  books  of  Porphyry  in  the  Greek  text,  would  be  scornfully  repudiated 
by  our  professors.  Men  with  a talent  for  bookish  mischief  must  be  satisfied 
nowadays  with  less  sensational  discoveries.  Hence  the  new  phenomenon  of 
counterfeiting  first  editions,  for  the  sake  of  their  pure  existence.  But  the 
creation  of  such  rarities  has  also  its  own  importance,  for,  like  the  literary 
fraud,  it  tends  to  increase  human  happiness.  No  one  who  has  experienced 
the  thrill  of  beholding  an  “only”  copy  (with  some  additional  letters  in  the  list 
of  errata ) can  doubt  this  for  a moment. 

Yet,  though  essentially  different  in  nature  and  technique,  the  recent 
scandal  of  these  Victorian  pamphlets  inevitably  calls  to  mind  some  of  the 
famous  forgeries  in  English  literature.  Perhaps  the  latest  of  these,  and  still 
on  a grand  scale,  was  the  one  perpetrated  by  John  Payne  Collier,  the  librarian 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Collier,  one  of  the  most  erudite  Shakespearean 
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scholars  of  his  age,  announced  in  1852  that  he  had  purchased  a copy  of  the 
Second  Folio,  once  belonging  to  a certain  Thomas  Perkins,  a contemporary 
of  the  dramatist,  which  contained  innumerable  corrections  and  some  additions 
on  the  margins.  Forthwith  he  published  his  Notes  and  Emendations,  qualified 
to  settle  all  the  doubtful  questions  of  the  Shakespearean  texts.  Unfortunately, 
when  the  marginal  notes  were  investigated  with  a microscope,  pencil-marks 
in  a modern  hand  were  discovered  under  the  ink-marks.  Collier,  naturally, 
denied  that  either  the  ink  or  the  pencil  notes  were  written  by  him.  Violent 
polemics  followed,  lasting  for  several  years.  At  the  end,  it  was  fairly  proved 
that  all  the  corrections  and  additions  in  the  volume  were  Collier’s  fabrications 
— though  people  were  wondering  what  could  have  been  his  motive  in  making 
them.  But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  impassioned  battles  of  Shake- 
spearean editors  will  understand  how  the  old  scholar  may  have  been  seized 
with  the  desire  to  procure  authenticity  for  his  emendations.  Would  that  he 
had  really  found  the  notes  of  Thomas  Perkins,  if  such  a man  had  ever  lived! 
The  proper  reading  of  the  Shakespearean  texts  would  now  be  well  established, 
and  the  century-old  skirmishes  of  scholars  finally  laid  at  rest. 

But  the  classical  period  of  English  literary  forgeries  was  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  the  art  attained  a world-wide  significance. 
Wearied  with  the  polished  but  barren  elegance  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  public 
was  thirsting  for  fresh  adventures  of  the  imagination.  The  case  was  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  English.  First  timidly,  then  with  ever-increasing  im- 
petuosity, romanticism  was  gaining  ground  everywhere.  But  the  change  had 
called  forth  more  spectacular  results  in  England  than  in  any  other  country. 
Between  1760  and  1763  James  Macpherson,  a young  Scotchman,  succeeded  in 
collecting  not  only  countless  ancient  songs  and  ballads,  but  also  whole  epics,  the 
mighty  myths  of  Fingal  and  Ossian,  presumably  dating  back  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  They  were  orally  recited  before  him  in  out-of-the-way 
places  of  the  Highlands  or  given  to  him  in  age-worn  manuscripts  by  descendants  of 
old  bards.  It  was  of  no  avail  for  such  men  as  Samuel  Johnson  and  David  Hume 
to  point  out  that  these  Gaelic  poems  had  never  existed  and  that  Macpherson  had 
found,  at  the  most,  only  names,  phrases,  and  a few  stories  for  his  “translations.” 
The  public  — not  only  in  England,  but  also  on  the  Continent  — wanted  to  be- 
lieve in  the  genuineness  of  these  poems,  with  their  beautiful  backgrounds  of 
forests  and  craggy  mountains,  and  all  steeped  in  heroism  and  mysticism.  There 
were  scholars  who  pronounced  them  superior  to  the  epics  of  Homer,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  poets  — Goethe,  Schiller,  Byron,  Petofi  — were  equally  ap- 
preciative. With  the  exception  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  there  is  hardly  a 
work  in  English  that  has  exerted  as  great  an  influence  upon  the  literature  of 
the  world  as  the  poems  of  James  Macpherson,  who  did  not  want  to  be  known  under 
his  own  name  as  other  than  a journalist,  a political  agent,  and  finally  an  M.  P. 

What  Macpherson  had  accomplished  for  the  Scotch,  was  attempted  by 
Chatterton  for  the  English.  A boy  of  sixteen,  Thomas  Chatterton  in  1768  at 
Bristol  revealed  the  existence  of  several  epics  and  tragedies  — the  supposed 
productions  of  Thonlas  Rowley,  a fifteenth-century  priest.  When  pressed  for 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  these  works,  young  Chatterton  asserted  that  they 
all  came  out  of  “a  large  chest  in  an  upper  room  over  the  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  Redclift  church.”  His  own  forefathers  had  been  sextons  in  that  same 
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church  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  boy,  an  expert  in  heraldry  and 
calligraphy  since  childhood,  produced  also  some  fragments  of  old  vellum 
containing  parts  of  the  poems.  But  the  sad  story  of  Thomas  Chatterton  is 
well-known.  Horace  Walpole,  to  whom  he  offered  some  of  the  Rowley  manu- 
scripts, was  at  first  very  enthusiastic,  until  George  Mason  and  Thomas  Gray 
warned  him  that  the  papers  were  fabrications.  Walpole’s  tone  then  changed 
at  once  from  courtesy  to  sarcasm ; and  when  Chatterton,  impatient  for  the 
return  of  his  manuscripts,  sent  him  an  indignant  letter,  he  let  the  young  poet 
know  that  he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him.  Left  to 
himself,  Chatterton  went  to  London,  working  there  feverishly  for  several 
months,  contributing  poems  and  articles  to  all  the  magazines.  But  his  labors 
were  barely  enough  to  keep  him  alive.  After  starving  for  several  days  in 
succession,  the  author  of  The  Battle  of  Hastings,  The  Tragedy  of  Ella , and  The 
Bristowe  Tragedy  — perhaps  the  most  astonishing  genius  in  English  litera- 
ture — poisoned  himself,  before  he  reached  his  twentieth  year.  His  indomit- 
able spirit  never  forgave  the  old  aristocrat  of  Strawberry  Hill.  Bitterly  he  wrote : 
Walpole,  I thought  not  I should  ever  see 
So  mean  a heart  as  thine  has  proved  to  be. 

Thou  who,  in  luxury  nurst,  behold’st  with  scorn 
The  boy,  who  friendless,  fatherless,  forlorn, 

Asks  thy  high  favour  — thou  mayst  call  me  cheat  — 

Say,  didst  thou  never  practice  such  deceit? 

Who  wrote  Otranto,  but  I will  not  chide; 

Scorn  I’ll  repay  with  scorn,  and  pride  with  pride. 

For  indeed,  had  not  Walpole  himself  published  his  Gothic  romance,  a 
few  years  earlier,  as  the  translation  of  a twelfth-  or  thirteenth-century  Italian 
manuscript,  avowing  his  own  authorship  only  after  the  book  proved  to  be  a success? 
“As  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities,  and  the  novelty  of  the  attempt,  were  the 
sole  inducements  to  assume  that  disguise,”  he  explained  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition,  “the  author  flatters  himself  he  shall  appear  excusable.”  Surely, 
the  same  excuse  could  have  been  claimed  for  poor  Chatterton,  who  was  undoubt- 
edly encouraged  by  Walpole’s  example. 

Chatterton  was  dead,  but  Macpherson  and  Walpole  were  still  living 
when,  in  1795,  William  Henry  Ireland,  a youth  only  a little  older  than  Chatter- 
ton, took  London  by  storm  with  the  discovery  of  a number  of  Shakespeare 
manuscripts,  among  them  two  new  full-length  plays.  Upon  insistent  inquiries 
the  young  man,  a clerk  in  a solicitor’s  office,  confided  that  he  had  found  the 
treasures  among  the  documents  of  a rich  gentleman,  who  gave  him  permission 
to  bring  them  before  the  public  only  on  condition  that  his  own  name  should 
not  be  disclosed  beyond  the  initials  “M.  H.”  For  many  months  these  recovered 
Shakespeare  manuscripts  were  the  wonder  of  London.  A few  scholars,  especially 
Edmond  Malone  and  George  Steevens,  voiced  their  doubts  from  the  begin- 
ning; the  most  prominent  literati,  however,  with  the  poet-laureate  in  their  lead, 
solemnly  testified  to  the  authenticity  of  the  papers.  Boswell,  who  still  prospered, 
had  a most  suitable  occasion  to  display  his  own  particular  talents.  Having  taken 
a tumbler  of  warm  brandy  and  water,  he  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  “invaluable 
relics,”  thanking  God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  them.  Similarly,  after  reading  Shake- 
speare’s supposed  Profession  of  Faith,  Joseph  Warton,  one  of  the  most 
famous  divines  of  the  time,  made  the  rapturous  statement:  “We  have  many  fine 
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things  in  our  church  service,  and  our  Litany  abounds  in  beauties;  but  here 
is  a man  who  has  distanced  us  all!”  One  of  the  plays,  V ortigern  and  Rowena, 
in  blank  verse,  was  even  performed  at  Drury  Lane  — and  not  until  the  public 
laughed  it  off  the  stage  and  young  Ireland  made  his  confession  were  all  the 
scholars  ready  to  admit  that  they  had  been  fooled.  Then  they  were  terribly 
incensed  against  the  young  man  and  began  to  call  him  an  “ignoramus,”  one  who  was 
“deficient  in  grammar"  and  was  generally  “unable  to  write  a correct  sentence.” 

William  Henry  Ireland  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  complaining  to  the  end 
of  the  malignity  and  perverseness  with  which  he  was  pursued  during  his  whole 
career  for  what  he  called  an  error  of  his  youth.  The  boy  who  at  seventeen  could 
pass  off  his  writings  as  those  of  Shakespeare  was  at  fifty-seven  an  obscure 
hack,  compiling  town  histories  and  translating  French  memoirs  for  the  pennies 
of  booksellers.  The  persecution  may  have  had  to  do  with  his  moral  and  mental 
breakdown,  yet  the  fault  lay  chiefly  within  himself.  Though  Ireland  liked  to 
compare  himself  to  Chatterton,  he  was  in  fact  a mediocre  man.  His  success 
in  deceiving  so  many  learned  men  was  due  not  to  his  own  talent  but  to  the 
credulity  and  stupidity  of  those  who  believed  him. 

It  is  to  the  Shakespeare  forgeries  of  William  Henry  Ireland  that  the 
present  article  will  be  devoted.  The  controversy  which  raged  for  nearly  two 
years  about  these  manuscripts  gave  birth  to  a score  of  pamphlets  and  many 
heavy  volumes.  The  Boston  Public  Library  has  copies  of  all,  most  of  them 
having  belonged  once  to  Ireland  himself,  whose  notes  may  be  found  on  the  mar- 
gins. Besides,  the  Library  has  a number  of  original  letters  by  Ireland,  and 
others  written  to  him  or  to  his  father.  More  important  still,  the  Library  pos- 
sesses the  signatures  of  almost  all  the  forged  manuscripts,  four  of  the  shorter 
notes  in  full,  and  also  the  introductory  statement  to  Vortigern.  All  these  notes 
and  signatures  arc  in  the  Barton  Collection  and  were  acquired  by  Thomas  P. 
Barton  at  a sale  at  Sotheby’s  in  1858.  They  were  mounted  by  Ireland  in  a 
book,  each  leaf  signed  with  his  initials.  These  autographs  purport  to  be  the 
original  forgeries,  a circumstance  which  needs  emphasis,  for  undoubtedly  there 
are  many  duplicates  in  existence,  executed  by  Ireland  himself,  who,  poor  wretch, 
in  his  old  age  was  often  forced  to  produce  them  to  earn  a few  shillings. 

II 

William  Henry  Ireland  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Ireland  who,  as  the  author 
and  illustrator  of  various  “Picturesque  Tours”  through  England,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands,  was  a well-known  figure  in  the  London  of  the  1790’s.  In 
the  fall  of  1794  young  Ireland  accompanied  his  father  to  Stratford,  where  they 
heard  an  exciting  tale  about  the  destruction  of  a mass  of  Shakespearean  manu- 
scripts. Soon  after  their  return  to  London,  the  son  showed  his  father  an  old 
tract  containing  on  its  fly-leaf  a dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  the 
boy  who  had  written  the  lines;  Samuel  Ireland,  however,  thought  them  original. 
Encouraged  by  his  success,  and  knowing  his  father’s  excessive  fondness  for 
Shakespeare,  young  Ireland  decided  now  to  imitate  Shakespeare’s  handwriting. 
He  produced  a piece  of  old  parchment  and  upon  it  wrote,  with  common  ink 
mixed  with  a few  drops  of  acid,  what  was  meant  to  be  a lease  between  Shake- 
speare and  John  Heminge  on  the  one  hand,  and  Michael  Frazer  and  his  wife 
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Elizabeth,  on  the  other.  The  style  he  copied  from  a law-paper  of  the  time  of 
King  James,  while  the  signature  he  imitated  from  Shakespeare’s  genuine 
mortgage  deed  of  1613,  then  recently  published  in  facsimile.  Then  he  slightly 
scorched  the  parchment,  holding  it  for  a few  minutes  over  the  lamp.  When 
he  showed  the  “document”  to  his  father,  the  latter  accepted  it  at  once  as  genuine, 
as  did  all  the  others  who  saw  it. 

Next  the  boy  wrote  a Profession  of  Faith  for  Shakespeare  — without  even 
making  a preliminary  draft.  In  it  the  great  dramatist,  after  affirming  his  belief 
in  “oure  lovynge  and  greate  God  ande  hys  gloriouse  sonne  Jesus,”  was  made 
to  pray:  “Forgive  O Lorde  alle  oure  synnes  with  thye  grete  Goodnesse  take 
usse  alle  to  thye  Breaste  O cherishe  usse  like  the  sweete  Chickenne  thatte  under 
the  coverte  offe  herre  spreadynge  Wings  receyves  herre  lyttle  Broode  and 
hoveringe  oerre  themme  Keepes  themme  harmlesse  ande  in  safetye  . . .”  The 
orthography  uniformly  observed  the  duplication  of  the  r-s,  the  use  of  y-s  for  is, 
the  addition  of  an  e after  almost  every  word,  and  the  discarding  of  all  punctuation. 
The  penmanship,  Ireland’s  first  effort  to  produce  a whole  paper  in  Shakespeare’s 
hand,  seemed  by  itself  convincing;  but  it  was  the  deep  religious  feeling  which 
inspired  the  dramatist  to  compare  God  to  a “sweete  Chickenne”  that  particularly 
fascinated  the  readers. 

The  news  of  the  discovery  quickly  spread,  and  the  Norfolk-Street  home 
of  Samuel  Ireland  was  besieged  by  distinguished  visitors.  Wherever  the  manu- 
scripts were  found,  they  ai-gued,  there  must  be  located  the  mass  of  papers  so 
long  sought  after  by  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
young  Ireland,  urged  to  divulge  the  source  of  the  manuscripts,  invented  the 
story  about  the  rich  gentleman.  Only  one  man  knew  of  the  real  origin  of  the 
“documents”  — - Montague  Talbot,  a young  actor,  who,  familiar  with  Ireland’s 
facility  at  copying,  was  suspicious  from  the  first.  Closely  watching  the  move- 
ments of  his  friend,  he  caught  him  red-handed  in  the  act  of  making  a forgery. 
Ireland  confessed,  and  Talbot  promised  to  keep  the  secret. 

More  and  more  manuscripts  came  to  light  from  the  treasure-trove  of  the 
unknown  gentleman.  A letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  complimenting  “goode 
Masterre  William”  on  the  excellence  of  his  “prettye  Verses”  addressed  to  her, 
was  especially  well  received.  Tn  a note  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  written 
many  years  later,  Ireland  artlessly  remarked : “The  commentators  on  Shake- 
speare have  alleged  that  King  James  the  First  penned  an  epistle  to  Shakespeare, 
which  prompted  me  to  write  the  above  epistle  as  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  This 
was  also  done  that  our  Bard  might  be  thought  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the 
greatest  personage  of  his  time.”  He  accomplished  his  purpose  without  a fault. 
As  one  of  the  earliest  admirers  — afterwards  one  of  the  bitterest  critics  — wrote : 
“We  think  it  will  be  clearly  proved  that  all  the  degrading  nonsense  of  Shake- 
speare’s holding  horses,  etc.,  will  be  found  utterly  fictitious  and  that  this  great 
man  was  the  Garrick  of  his  age,  caressed  for  his  powers  by  every  one  great 
and  illustrious  . . .”  But,  more  than  three  hundred  pages  were  to  be  published 
during  the  next  two  years  about  these  half  dozen  supposed  lines  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Since  he  knew  of  Shakespeare’s  acquaintance  with  Lord  Southampton, 
young  Ireland  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  pen  a correspondence  be- 
tween them  also.  In  a letter  to  his  Lordship,  thanking  him  for  certain  bounties, 
the  dramatist  was  supposed  to  have  thus  described  his  gratitude:  “O  mv  Lord  itte 
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is  a Buckle  which  blossommes  Blloomes  butte  never  dyes  itte  cherishes  sweete  Nature 
and  lulls  the  calme  Breaste  toe  softe  softe  repose.”  Southampton,  addressing  the 
Bard  as  “Dear  Wiliam,”  assures  him  that  the  thing  doesn’t  deserve  mention : “My 
ofFerre  was  double  the  Summe  butte  you  woulde  accepte  butte  halfe  . . With 
Southampton’s  letter,  however,  the  forger  had  some  difficulty,  for  he  was  un- 
able to  find  any  signature  which  he  could  copy.  After  a short  hesitation,  he 
invented  the  handwriting  out  of  his  own  head.  To  distinguish  it  better  from  that 
of  Shakespeare,  he  wrote  the  epistle  with  his  left  hand. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  variety,  and  to  show  how  correct  Shakespeare 
was  in  the  most  trivial  matters,  Ireland  composed  also  several  short  notes.  In 
one,  Shakespeare  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  fifty  pounds  “forre  oure  Trouble 
inne  goynge  toe  Playe  before  the  Lorde  Leycesterre  ats  house”  ; in  another,  he  made 
a similar  statement  about  three  pounds  “recyveclde  o Masterre  Hemynge” ; in  a 
third,  he  promised  to  pay  the  same  friend,  a month  later,  five  pounds  and  five 
shillings;  and  still  in  another,  Heminge  confirmed  that  the  debt  was  duly  paid.  All 
four  notes,  as  mentioned  above,  are  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Without  a letter  and  a poem  to  Anne  Hatheway  no  such  collection  would  have 
been  complete.  So  in  Shakespeare’s  name  young  Ireland  indited  a letter  to  “Dear- 
esste  Anna,”  enclosing  for  her  as  a keepsake  a lock  of  his  hair.  “I  praye  you  per- 
fume thys  mye  poore  Locke  withe  thye  balmye  Eysses,”  lie  begged  her  in  his  most 
ardent  manner,  further  assuring  his  sweetheart : “Thou  arte  ass  a talle  Cedarre 
stretchynge  forthe  its  branches  and  succourynge  smaller  Plants  fromme  nyppynge 
Winterre  orr  the  boysterrouse  Wyndes.”  But  his  most  honied  expressions  the 
poet  kept  for  his  “Verses  to  Anna  Hatherrewaye,”  beginning: 

Is  therre  inne  heavenne  ought  more  rare 
Thanne  thou  sweet  Nymphe  of  Avon  fayrc 
Is  there  onne  Earthc  a Manne  more  trcwe 
Thanne  Willy  Shakspeare  is  toe  you  . . . 

To  satisfy  the  taste  of  those  who  keenly  regretted  that  so  many  ribald 
lines  crept  into  Shakespeare’s  plays,  the  virtuous  young  man  undertook  to  prove 
that  those  passages  were  not  written  by  the  dramatist,  but  were  added  by  the 
irresponsible  players.  He  produced  a manuscript  copy  of  Kynge  Leare,  with  all 
the  desirable  omissions  and  alterations.  Sometimes  he  merely  amended  the 
Shakespearean  text,  substituting  phrases  which  appeared  to  him  as  improvements 
upon  the  original.  For  example,  where  the  Quarto  of  1608  makes  Lear  exclaim  : 

I would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother’s  toombe 
Sepulchring  an  adultresse 

Ireland’s  manuscript  reads: 

I would  divorce  thee  fromme  thye  Motherres  Wombe 
And  saye  the  Motherre  was  an  Adultresse 

But  sometimes  he  made  extensive  additions.  After  Lear’s  death,  in  the  Quarto, 
Kent  refuses  the  Duke’s  request  to  join  him  with  this  brief  sentence: 

I have  a journey,  Sir,  shortly  to  go, 

My  Master  calls,  and  I must  not  say  no. 

In  place  of  this,  Ireland  inserted  a complete  little  poem : 

Thanks,  Sir,  butte  I goe  toe  thatte  unknown  Land 
That  Chaynes  each  Pilgrim  faste  within  its  Soyle 
Bye  livynge  menne  mouste  shunned  mouste  dreadedde 
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I nne  the  Years  o Chryste 

FOR  RE  oure  Trouble  inne  goynge 
toe  Playe  before  the  Lords  Leycesterre 
ats  house  and  oure  greats 
Expenneces  thereuponue  19  poundes 

Receyvedde  ofs  Grace  the  Summe 
o 50  Poundes 

Wm  Shakspeare 
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My  pla\e  of  Votygerne  isse  fr  online 
mye  Masterre  Hollinshedde  I have  ynne 
somme  little  departedde  hymme 
Butte  thys  liber  ret  ye  / trust  wille 
■notte  bee  blamedde  bye  mye 
gentle  Readerres 


Willi  am  S haks  pea  re 
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Still  mye  goode  masterre  tliys  same  Journey  tooke 
He  calls  nice  I amine  contente  and  strayght  obeye 
Thenne  farewelle  Worlde  the  busy  Sceane  is  done 
Kent  livd  mouste  true  Kente  dyes  mouste  lyke  a Mamie. 

He  also  attempted  a revision  of  Hamlet  — spelled,  in  accordance  with  his 
ideas  of  proper  orthography,  as  Harnblette  — but  of  this  he  produced  only  a few 
pages. 

Having  proved  his  aptitude  for  correcting  Shakespeare,  young  Ireland 
now  bethought  himself  to  add  a full-length  play  to  Shakespeare’s  repertoire. 
A drawing  on  the  wall  of  his  father’s  room  representing  Rowena  in  the  act  of  of- 
fering wine  to  Vortigern  caught  his  attention.  He  looked  up  the  story  in  Holinshed’s 
Chronicle  and  proceeded  at  once  to  make  an  outline  for  the  play.  The  idea  delighted 
him  so  much  that  he  announced  his  “discovery”  before  a single  line  was  written. 
To  gain  relief  from  bis  father’s  tormenting  curiosity,  he  had  to  bring  forward  the 
copy  in  small  portions.  But  once  completed,  Vortigern  and  Rowena  was  coveted 
by  both  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  each  theatre  being  anxious  to  secure 
the  honor  of  presenting  the  new  Shakespearean  drama.  Samuel  Ireland,  who 
acted  as  a trustee  for  his  son,  decided  in  favor  of  Drury  Lane,  then  under  the 
management  of  Richard  B.  Sheridan.  The  great  playwright  dipped  into  the  first 
pages  of  the  manuscript  and,  though  no  adulator  of  Shakespeare,  was  struck  by  the 
absence  of  poetry.  “There  are  certainly  some  bold  ideas,”  he  remarked,  “but  they  are 
crude  and  undigested.  It  is  very  odd  : one  would  be  led  to  think  that  Shakespeare 
must  have  been  very  young  when  he  wrote  the  play.”  As  an  honorary,  he  agreed  to 
pay  three  hundred  pounds  down  and  half  of  the  profits  of  the  first  sixty  nights. 

The  ever-growing  mass  of  the  manuscripts  had  been  on  exhibit  in  the 
Ireland  home  since  the  middle  of  February.  In  March,  Samuel  Ireland  in  the 
Preface  of  his  new  Picturesque  Views  of  Avon  triumphantly  announced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  papers  — a proposal  which  thoroughly  frightened  his  son.  Young 
Ireland  entreated  his  father  to  give  up  the  plan,  but  the  old  man  was  determined  to 
go  on.  Lie  issued  a prospectus,  offering  the  volume,  to  be  printed  in  large  folio 
form,  at  the  not  inconsiderable  price  of  four  guineas. 

Exhausted  by  his  continous  exertions,  young  Ireland  gladly  would  have 
stopped  here.  But  people  were  clamoring  for  more  discoveries.  So  by  the  middle 
of  June  the  mysterious  Mr.  H.  entrusted  a new  drama,  Henry  II,  to  his  friend. 
Everybody  thought  that  the  play  was  superior  to  Vortigern.  The  scene  in  which 
the  King  first  met  Rosamond  de  Clifford  especially  delighted  the  critics,  as  did  also 
the  speeches  of  the  haughty  Beckett.  A vast  vista  of  possibilities  opened  up  before 
the  seventeen  year  old  lad : emboldened,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a whole 
series  of  plays  on  subjects  ranging  from  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  — for  the  greater  glory  of  Shakespeare  and  the  English 
nation. 

Meanwhile,  he  could  not  neglect  the  collection  of  smaller  documents  cither. 
In  quick  succession  he  produced  several  agreements  between  Shakespeare  and  his 
fellow  actors,  John  Lowin  and  Henry  Condell,  the  latter  obliging  themselves 
“to  playe  upon  the  Stage  for  the  sd.  Wm.  Shakespeare  as  well  those  Comedys  and 
Tragedyes  which  he  has  already  produced  as  those  which  he  may  at  anye  tyme 
hereafter  brynge  forward  . . .”  Then  he  composed  a deed  of  trust  to  John 
Heminge,  in  which  the  dramatist  liberally  disposed  of  the  property  of  his 
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plays  — and  of  the  plays  still  to  be  supplied  by  William  Henry  Ireland  — 
among-  his  friends  and  relatives.  This  “Deede  of  Guyfte”  must  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  man  for  some  time,  for  it  was  alleged,  as  the  chief  reason  for  not 
wishing  to  reveal  his  identity,  that  Mr.  H.  was  a descendant  of  John  Heminge  and 
that  he  felt  embarrassed  because  of  his  ancestor’s  failure  to  execute  the  trust. 

But  Mr.  H.  must  have  owned  more  than  one  treasure-chest.  For  out  of  his 
possessions  came  forward  hundreds  of  volumes  — the  works  of  Skelton,  Spenser, 
rhomas  Moore,  the  Chronicles  of  Carion  and  Holinshed,  etc.  — each  contain- 
ing Shakespeare’s  signature  and,  in  addition,  copious  annotations  by  him  on 
the  margins.  Bacon’s  Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  Attempted  and 
Committed  ...  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  “William  Shakspeare”  written  on  the 
title-page,  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  came  also  from  the  great  library 
of  the  dramatist. 

An  explanation  was  still  needed  if  for  no  other  than  sentimental  reasons 
— as  to  why  that  unknown  gentleman  should  have  been  so  partial  to  the  boy 
of  seventeen.  Young  Ireland,  therefore,  invented  the  story  that  an  ancestor  of  his, 
a certain  William  Henry  Ireland,  was  a friend  of  Shakespeare  and,  in  fact,  once 
saved  the  latter’s  life.  As  the  dramatist  with  a few  companions  went  on  a little 
spree  on  the  Thames,  those  in  charge  of  the  oars,  being  “muche  toe  merrye  througlie 
Lyquorre,”  upset  the  barge,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  drowning.  While  all  the 
others  swam  to  the  shore,  anxious  to  save  their  lives,  Master  William  Henry 
Ireland  “pulled  off  hys  Jerrekynne,”  and,  jumping  into  the  river,  dragged  forth  the 
half-dead  man.  In  gratitude,  Shakespeare  bequeathed  him  several  of  his  plays  — 
with  the  clause:  “Ande  atte  hys  deathe  thenne  toe  hys  fyrste  Sonne  namedde 
alsoe  William  henrye  ande  atte  hys  deathe  toe  hys  brother  ande  soe  onne  butte 
inne  case  of  faylure  of  Issue  thenne  toe  the  nexte  of  kynn  ande  soe  on  for  everre 
inne  hys  lyne  . . .”  What  could  have  been  more  rightful  than  that  John  Heminge’s 
descendant  should  try  to  do  justice  by  the  descendant  of  William  Henry  Ireland? 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  subscribed  for  the  folio  edition  of 
the  documents,  among  them  Sheridan,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  the  Countess 
of  Bute,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Yarborough.  The  volume, 
entitled  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Legal  Instruments  under  the  Hand  and  Seal  of 
William  Shakspeare,  was  published  in  December  1795. 

“Throughout  this  period,”  Samuel  Ireland,  as  Editor,  wrote  in  the  Pre- 
face, “there  has  not  been  an  ingenuous  character,  or  disinterested  individual,  in 
the  circle  of  literature,  to  whose  critical  eyes  he  has  not  been  earnest,  that  the  whole 
should  be  subjected.  He  has  courted,  he  has  even  challenged,  the  critical 
judgment  of  those,  who  are  best  skilled  in  the  Poetry  and  Phraseology  of  the  times 
in  which  Shakspeare  lived;  as  well  as  those,  whose  profession  or  course  of  study 
has  made  them  conversant  with  ancient  deeds,  writings,  seals  and  autographs.” 
And  further:  “He  has  been  equally  anxious  that  the  whole  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  practical  experience  of  the  Mechanic,  and  be  pronounced  upon  by 
the  paper-maker,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  Author.”  Finally,  Mr.  Ireland  had  the  satis- 
faction of  announcing  that,  “as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  collect  the  sentiments  of 
the  several  classes  of  persons  above  referred  to,  they  have  unanimously  testified 
in  favour  of  their  authenticity  . . . and  that  these  Papers  can  be  no  other  than 
the  production  of  Shakspeare  himself.'’ 
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III 

Samuel  Ireland,  however,  was  not  stating  the  truth  when  he  spoke  of  a 
unanimous  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscripts.  Tn  fact,  there  were 
some  people  who  were  convinced  of  the  contrary  from  the  beginning.  George 
Steevens  and  Edmond  Malone,  the  foremost  Shakespearean  scholars,  refused  even 
to  visit  the  exhibit  on  Norfolk  Street  and  declared  the  papers,  on  the  face  of 
their  bare  description,  as  forgeries.  Others,  after  the  first  wave  of  ecstacy  sub- 
sided. changed  their  opinions  quickly  and  turned  from  fanatical  believers  into 
violent  antagonists.  James  Boaden,  a journalist,  was  the  most  outspoken 
among  them.  In  January  1796  Boaden  published  A Letter  to  George  Steevens, 
a pamphlet  of  seventy-two  pages,  in  which  he  examined  the  pieces  separately  and 
condemned  them  all.  He  who  first  characterized  the  letter  to  “Anna  Hatherrewaye” 
as  “distinguished  for  the  utmost  delicacy  of  passion  and  poetical  spirit”  found  now 
that  the  expressions  of  the  letter  “have  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  prose  of  the 
period.”  The  Profession  of  Faith,  which  a few  months  before  he  extolled  as 
“rationally  pious  and  grandly  expressed,”  appeared  to  him  upon  further  re- 
flection as  nothing  but  “exquisite  nonsense,”  “execrable  jargon”  and  “the  puerile 
quaintness  and  idiomatic  poverty  of  a methodist  rhapsody.” 

No  less  than  three  partizans  took  tip  the  challenge  on  Ireland’s  behalf.  James 
Wyatt,  the  restorer  of  countless  English  cathedrals,  who  fully  earned  the 
epithet  of  “the  destroyer,”  in  his  Comparative  Review  of  the  Opinions  of  Mr. 
James  Roaclen  reminded  the  former  editor  of  The  Oracle  of  his  earlier  auguries. 
Tt  is  true,  Wyatt  reasoned,  that  the  manuscripts  are  disfigured  by  such  horrid  - 
looking  words  as  “dyshonnorredde,”  “dymennesyonnes,”  or  “perrepennedy- 
cularelye,”  but  “the  orthography  of  that  age  was  little  reducible  to  any  fixed 
standard  and  endless  varieties  crept  into  the  general  custom.”  As  to  the 
alterations  introduced  into  King  Lear,  the  architect  thought,  “they  are  not,  per- 
haps, the  most  finished  of  Shakespeare’s  productions;  but  they  bespeak  themselves 
so  truly  his,  that  he  who  can  believe  these  lines  to  be  interpolations,  has  neither 
taste  in  sentiment,  nor  discernment  in  composition.”  W.  C.  Oulton,  author  of 
several  musical  comedies,  was  somewhat  more  chary.  Yet  in  his  Vortigcrn 
under  Consideration,  he  did  his  best  to  refute  Boaden’s  accusations.  “Is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose,”  he  ingeniously  asked,  “that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  would 
have  issued  such  strange  fabrications?”  No,  he  decided.  “The  argument  of 
the  improbability,  nay,  almost  impossibility  of  a fabrication,  is  more  strong 
and  to  the  purpose.”  But  in  the  mind  of  Francis  Webb,  poet  and  historian, 
there  was  not  even  a shadow  of  doubt.  “These  papers  bear  not  only  the  signature 
of  Shakespeare’s  hand,”  he  contended  in  his  Shakespeare  Manuscripts,  signing  him- 
self Philalethes,  “but  also  the  stamp  of  his  soul  and  the  traits  of  his  genius.  His 
mind  is  as  manifest  as  his  hand.  The  touches  of  the  same  great  master  everywhere 
appear,  and  appear  to  advantage,  as  they  have  not  been  corrected  or  distorted  by 
a bold  and  unskilled  hand  . . .” 

On  the  other  hand,  “the  unbelievers”  had  found  their  voice  by  now. 
F.  C.  Waldron,  actor  and  writer,  positively  identified  himself  with  Boaden’s 
views.  In  his  Free  Reflections  he  pointed  out  many  suspicious  elements  in  Ihe 
manuscripts,  for  example,  Shakespeare’s  appeal  to  the  “Readers”  — when  it 
is  a well-established  fact  that  in  writing  his  plays  the  dramatist  was  thinking 
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only  of  the  auditors  and  spectators.  His  final  wish  — good-natured  enough  — 
was  that  “the  ingenious  impostor  may  be  ranked  with  Chatterton  in  fame,  hut- 
find  better  fortune  than  did  that  ill-fated  and  ever-to-be-lamented  youth.”  He 
also  scribbled  a parody,  Extracts  from  The  Virgin  Queen.  The  orthography  of 
the  manuscripts  was  especially  ridiculed  by  the  newspapers.  The  Morning 
Herald  published  almost  daily  portions  of  a mock  version  of  Vortigern  by  Henry 
Bate  Dudley,  reprinted  in  book  form  as  Passages  on  the  Great  Literary  Trial. 
Similarly,  Precious  Relics  was  a travesty  of  Vortigern;  while  G.  M.  Woodward, 
the  caricaturist,  contributed  his  Familiar  Verses,  from  the  Ghost  of  Willy  Shak- 
speare  to  Sammy  Ireland. 

Vortigern  was  by  then  in  rehearsal  at  Drury  Lane.  Sheridan  accepted  the 
play  in  September,  but  there  were  constant  delays  in  the  presentation.  The  cast 
was  divided  about  the  question  of  authenticity.  Charles  Kemble,  who  was  to  act 
the  title-role,  was  openly  hostile,  and  Airs.  Siddons,  pleading  illness  from  a cold, 
refused  the  part  of  the  Queen.  Airs.  Powell,  who  stepped  into  her  place,  and 
Mrs.  Jordan,  who  got  the  part  of  the  King’s  daughter,  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  earnest.  Sheridan  himself,  regarding  the  play  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  box-office,  did  not  greatly  care  whether  it  was  genuine  or  not.  Kemble  tried 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  first  performance  for  April  i,  but  on  the  protest  of  Samuel 
Ireland  it  was  moved  from  Fool’s  Day  to  April  2.  James  Henry  Pye  wrote  the 
original  prologue;  this,  however,  since  it  was  a trifle  ambiguous,  was  rejected 
for  the  more  plain-spoken  verses  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess: 

From  deep  oblivion  snatch’d,  this  play  appears: 

It  claims  respect,  since  Shakespeare’s  name  it  bears; 

That  name,  the  source  of  wonder  and  delight, 

To  a fair  hearing  has  at  least  a right. 

We  ask  no  more  — with  you  the  judgment  lies  . . . 

And  yet  the  suggestion  was  unmistakable: 

If,  the  fierce  ordeal  pass’d,  you  chance  to  liml 
Rich  sterling  ore,  tho’  rude  and  unrefin’d, 

Stamp  it  your  own;  assert  your  poet’s  fame, 

And  add,  fresh  wreaths  to  Shakespeare’s  honour’d  name. 

Then  the  ominous  thing  happened.  Two  days  before  the  performance, 
appeared  Alai  one’s  Inquiry,  a work  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  in  which  the 
scholar  with  the  mighty  apparatus  of  his  learning,  crushed  to  pieces  all  the  “trea- 
sures,” declaring  that  the  whole  discovery  was  “a  clumsy  and  daring  fraud,”  the 
artificer  or  artificers  of  which  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  Shakespeare,  of  the 
stage,  or  of  the  English  language. 

Drury  Lane  was  jammed  on  the  eve  of  the  performance.  “All  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  theatre,”  the  report  in  a newspaper  reads,  “were  crowded  at  an  early 
hour,  and  thousands  were  forced  to  return,  who  could  not,  from  the  immense 
crowd,  gain  admittance  into  any  part  of  the  house  . . .”  At  the  doors  a handbill 
was  distributed,  in  which  Samuel  Ireland  angrily  protested  against  A'lalone’s 
“malevolent  and  impotent  attack  on  the  Shakespeare  A1SS.,”  promising  a suit- 
able answer  in  due  time  and  asking  for  the  “candour”  of  the  audience. 

The  contemporary  accounts  of  the  evening  vary,  yet  they  all  agree  that  the 
first  act  was  fairly  well  received,  while  during  the  second  and  third,  dissatisfaction 
began  to  manifest  itself.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  a queer  accident  hap- 
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pened,  which  in  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  work. 
Phillimore,  who  played  the  part  of  the  Saxon  general,  receiving  his  deadly 
wound  in  a combat,  unluckily  fell  under  the  drop-curtain,  his  legs  stretched  toward 
the  spectators  and  his  head  lying  inside  the  stage.  Though  supposedly  dead,  the 
warrior  was  miserably  groaning  under  his  heavy  burden.  The  audience  burst  into 
uproarious  laughter,  which  only  grew  louder  at  the  unfortunate  man’s  vain  at- 
tempts to  extricate  himself.  It  was  in  this  merry  mood  that  the  fifth  act  opened. 
But  the  climax  came  with  Vortigern’s  great  speech  on  death.  Arriving  at  the  line 
And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o’er 

Kemble  lowered  his  voice  to  a most  sepulchral  tone  and  then  paused.  A stu- 
pendous howl  echoed  from  the  pit,  lasting  for  ten  minutes.  When  the  clamor  sub- 
sided, the  actor,  instead  of  proceeding  with  the  speech,  redelivered  the  same 
line  with  an  even  more  solemn  grimace  . . . The  rest  of  the  play  was  drowned  in 
continuous  noise  and  laughter.  The  British  audience  had  rendered  its  verdict. 

IV 

A committee  of  “believers”  was  now  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole 
problem  of  the  manuscripts.  William  Henry  Ireland,  who  was  obliged  to  be 
present  at  their  meeting,  was  plied  with  innumerable  questions,  but  his  answer  was 
that  he  attended  only  to  exculpate  his  father  from  the  calumnies  which  were 
heaped  upon  him.  But  as  the  young  man  saw  that  the  suspicions  against  bis 
father  persisted,  he  decided  to  come  forward  with  the  truth.  Accordingly,  he 
made  an  open  confession  to  one  member  of  the  committee,  who,  however,  receiving 
the  secret,  advised  him  to  keep  his  silence.  Subjected  to  further  inquiries,  at 
the  end  of  May  the  author  of  V orligern  absconded  from  his  parental  home. 

There  it  was,  Malone’s  huge  Inquiry  for  every  one  to  read.  Written  in  the 
form  of  a letter,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  the  author  started  with  the 
self-assured  remark:  “I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  observation  of  some  of  the 
critics  of  the  day,  that  I had  shewn  great  temerity  in  thus  hastily  deciding  on  the 
authenticity  of  these  Manuscripts  . . . The  truth  is,  that  a simple  perusal 
of  it  was  sufficient;  and  in  one  hour  afterwards  the  entire  foundation  of  the  Letter 
I am  now  writing  was  laid,  and  all  the  principal  heads  of  objection  briefly  set 
down.”  Then  he  proceeded  to  hammer  in  his  conclusions,  point  after  point.  The 
orthography  of  the  papers  not  only  does  not  belong  to  Shakespeare's  time,  but  to 
no  period  whatsoever ; the  language  is  that  of  a century  afterwards ; the  dates, 
when  they  are  mentioned,  are  refuted  by  indisputable  documents ; the  theatrical 
contracts  are  inconsistent  with  the  usages  of  the  theatres  in  the  age ; the  law 
of  the  legal  documents  is  as  false  as  the  spelling  and  phraseology  are  absurd  and 
senseless;  and,  finally,  the  handwriting  of  all  the  miscellaneous  papers  is 
wholly  different  from  the  handwriting  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  at- 
tributed. Sometimes  Malone  went  into  extravagant  detail,  as  when  discuss- 
ing  Queen  Elizabeth’s  supposed  letter  to  Shakespeare;  sometimes  he  dismissed 
the  subject  with  a contemptuous  shrug,  as  when,  after  quoting  the  first  stanza  of  the 
“Verses  to  Anna  Hatherrewaye,”  he  remarks  that  he  does  not  want  to  sicken 
his  reader  with  any  more  of  “this  namby-pamby  stuff.”  To  the  four  notes  now  in 
this  Library  he  dedicated  twenty-six  pages:  criticizing  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals 
in  the  first;  recognizing  the  similarity  of  the  “signature”  of  John  Heminge  to 
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that  of  Lord  Southampton  in  the  second ; showing  that  the  Globe  Theatre  was 
not  built  for  some  years  after  1589  as  mentioned  in  the  third  ; and  simply  stamp- 
ing the  fourth,  the  memorandum,  as  nonsensical.  At  the  end,  the  scholar  — 
faithful  Paladin  — exclaimed  with  righteous  triumph : “I  trust  I have  vindi- 
cated Shakespeare  from  a bungling  impostor,  by  proving  all  these  manuscripts  to 
be  the  true  and  genuine  offspring  of  consummate  ignorance  and  unparalleled 
audacity  . . 

Old  Ireland  was  openly  accused  now  of  complicity  in  the  forgeries.  His 
bitterest  enemies  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  former  believers.  In  November 
he  published  a Vindication  of  Iris  Conduct,  quoting  the  testimony  of  all  the  eminent 
men  who  believed  in  the  genuineness  of  the  manuscripts,  and  excusing  his  own 
fallacy  with  theirs.  He  followed  up  this  pamphlet  with  an  extensive  volume,  An 
Investigation  of  Mr.  Malone’s  Claim  to  the  Character  of  Scholar  or  Critic,  a per- 
sonal diatribe  against  Malone,  which  had  little  to  do  with  the  papers  themselves. 
These  latter  hardly  could  have  been  defended  any  longer.  In  December  1796 
William  Henry  Ireland  himself  published  his  confession  in  An  Authentic  Account 
of  the  Shaksperian  Manuscripts , solemnly  declaring  that  his  father  was  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  and  that  he  himself  was,  without  aid  from  any 
one,  “both  the  author  and  writer.”  In  conclusion,  sincerely  regretting  the  offence 
which  he  may  have  given  the  world,  the  young  man  expressed  his  hope  that 
“they  will  deem  the  whole  the  act  of  a boy,  without  any  evil  or  bad  intention,  but 
hurried  on  thoughtless  of  any  danger  that  awaited  to  ensnare  him.” 

But  who  cared  now  for  William  Henry  Ireland?  It  was  the  honor  of  the 
great  Pundits  whom  Malone  in  his  book  had  so  severely  castigated  that  was  at 
stake.  In  1797  George  Chalmers,  the  Scotch  historian  and  antiquary,  brought 
out  his  enormous  Apology  for  the  Believers  — a volume  of  628  pages.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  longer  any  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscripts; 
what  Chalmers  wanted  to  show  was  that  they  could  have  been  authentic.  After 
this,  the  great  champion  sat  back  and  waited  for  Malone’s  reply.  Malone, 
very  wisely,  did  not  make  any.  Whereupon  George  Chalmers,  to  prove  his 
rightness  more  conclusively,  published  a Supplemental  Apology  — this  time,  a 
volume  of  654  pages!  One  would  have  thought  that  even  the  tenderest  self- 
esteem was  now  properly  vindicated.  But  not  so  with  George  Chalmers.  Nettled 
by  the  continued  silence  of  Edmond  Malone,  a year  later  he  put  forth  An  Appendix  to 
the  Supplemental  Apology,  a further  book  of  147  pages.  Yet  even  Chalmers 
could  not  keep  up  his  monologue  indefinitely.  With  the  new  Century,  he  turned 
to  his  researches  in  Scottish  antiquity,  starting  the  endless  series  of  Caledonia, 
But  his  three  volumes  on  the  Ireland  forgeries  stand  there  — an  arsenal  of  learn- 
ing and  a monument  to  folly. 

Old  Ireland,  naturally,  was  made  to  feel  the  resentment  of  his  former  friends, 
as  some  of  his  correspondence,  now  in  this  Library,  plainly  shows.  “I  am 
much  concerned,”  a certain  George  George,  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Miscellaneous  Papers,  wrote  him  in  June  1797,  “to  find  your  Son’s  Conduct  has 
produced  such  disagreeable  Consequences;  but  under  all  Circumstances  it 
only  remains  to  bear  patiently  the  present  obloquy,  while  the  consciousness  of  not 
having  merited  the  reproach  of  the  World,  will  blunt  its  Censure ; and  wait  for  the 
more  fortunate  Moment  (however  distant),  when  your  Share  in  the  publication  of 
the  Mss  may  be  seen  in  its  true  light.  I do  not  profess  to  be  competent  to  judge 
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critically  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Mss,  but  I own  from  the  attention, 
with  which  I have  so  frequently  studied  the  great  master  of  Nature,  there  are 
many  passages  in  the  Mss,  which  would  not  discredit  our  Divine  Bard;  while 
there  are  on  the  other  hand  many  that  are  infinitely  beneath  him.  The  Truth  lies 
deep  and  whether  it  may  ever  be  discovered  is  a doubtfull  point:  Fully  master  of 
your  Son’s  capacity,  it  may  be  more  competent  to  you  to  decide  than  any  other, 
whether  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  produced  the  Mss  in  question,  or  whether, 
as  you  doubt,  they  may  have  been  fraudulently  obtained  . . 

In  the  following  October  the  same  gentleman,  inquiring  about  some 
prints  which  he  intended  to  buy  for  Sir  John  — (the  name  is  not  given  fully  in 
the  letter),  referrred  again  to  the  unpleasant  incident.  “He  does  not  at  present 
know,”  he  wrote,  “to  whom  these  Collections  belong,  but  I must  very  candidly  tell 
you,  that  he  had  some  few  Prepossessions  rather  in  your  disfavour  arising  from  your 
Share  in  the  Shakespearean  Mss.  I had  however  shewn  him  the  Letters  I had 
received  from  you  before  he  left  the  Country,  and  altho  at  that  time  your 
Son’s  Confession  had  not  appeared,  nor  the  forgery  (if  forgery  it  can  be  termed 
or  should  ever  turn  out  incontrovertibly)  been  therefore  in  any  way  establish’d, 
yet  he  doubted  the  authenticity  from  the  unfortunate  Secrecy  which  avowedly 
clouded  the  first  Discovery,  and  fancied  your  Share  in  the  production  to  he  greater 
than  the  bare  ushering  them  into  the  World.  However,  you  will  find  Sir  John  to 
be  a man  of  a liberal  turn  of  mind  and  an  Hour’s  conversation  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him  of  the  actual  Share  you  had  in  the  Business,  and  more  than 
probably  attach  him  to  your  Interest  . . .” 

But  Samuel  Ireland  was  not  a man  who  could  be  easily  defeated.  Having 
been  paid  three  hundred  pounds  for  Vortigern,  he  cast  about  whether  he  could 
not  get  Henry  II  performed  also.  In  a letter,  also  in  this  Library,  Charles  Marsh, 
a barrister  and  later  an  M.  P.,  was  apologizing  to  him  in  August  1797:  “1  have 
done  very  little  of  the  first  act.  I should  have  made  a more  rapid  progress  in 
the  task  I have  undertaken,  had  it  not  been  for  the  occupation  of  the  Circuit.  Now 
my  business  is  over;  and  shall  retire  to  the  sea  coast  at  Cromer,  where  I shall 
work  upon  it  without  interruption,  in  stillness,  and  retirement.  When  my 
mind  has  recovered  a little  from  the  agitation  of  the  bustling,  and  unquiet  life  I 
have  led,  for  these  last  three  weeks,  I will  set  about  it  — with  steadiness  of 
energy  . . It  was  Charles  Marsh  — according  to  the  note  of  William  Henry 
Ireland,  accompanying  the  above  letter  — who  had  rendered  also  Vortigern  fit  for 
theatrical  representation.  The  services  of  this  excellent  jurist,  therefore,  should 
be  duly  recorded. 

The  two  plays,  Vortigern  and  Henry  II,  were  published  in  a single  volume, 
though  with  separate  title-pages,  in  1799.  Samuel  Ireland  again  contributed  the 
Preface.  He  still  had  his  grievances.  “No  man,”  he  charged,  “who  recollects 
what  was  said  and  written  in  the  public  prints  concerning  this  piece,  on  the  eve 
of  its  representation,  and  the  ludicrous  manner  in  which  the  principal  character  was 
sustained,  can  deny  that  the  Editor  has  a right  to  complain  of  the  most  illiberal  and 
injurious  treatment  . . The  old  man  was  still  sorry  that  his  son  could  not  go 
on  indefinitely  supplying  new  Shakespeare  plays  for  the  stage. 

Samuel  Ireland  died  in  1800.  His  books,  paintings,  miniatures,  etc., 
were  sold  ait  Sotheby’s  in  May  1801.  As  the  Catalogue  of  the  auction  shows,  he 
had  a considerable  collection  of  books.  The  last  section,  about  seventy-five  items, 
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is  described  as  the  “Shakspearian  Library,  with  Manuscript  Notes.”  Curiously, 
no  one  seems  to  have  questioned,  then  or  since,  how  young  Ireland,  w ho  as  events 
showed  did  not  have  a penny  to  his  soul,  was  able  to  gather  together  — conjure 
up  from  the  chests  of  the  unknown  gentleman  — so  many  valuable  books,  with- 
out the  help  of  somebody. 

V 

Having  left  his  father’s  house,  young  Ireland,  within  a week,  took  a wife 
to  himself.  Together  they  wandered  through  Wales  and  Gloucestershire,  trying 
to  eke  out  a living  somewhere.  Samuel  Ireland  refused  to  help  his  son,  who  pitifully 
complained  that  he  was  living  on  his  wife’s  clothes,  furniture  and  linen.  In  1798 
he  opened  a circulating  library  at  Kennington,  a suburb  of  London. 

Wherever  he  went,  people  asked  him  about  the  Shakespeare  papers,  until  the 
very  word  made  him  shiver.  The  speculation  continued  as  to  the  authorship,  for 
even  his  sympathizers  doubted  that  he  had  the  ability  to  write  them.  It  required 
almost  as  much  effort  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  manuscripts  as  was 
once  needed  to  palm  them  off  as  Shakespeare’s.  To  show  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
task,  he  produced  The  Abbess , a novel  in  three  volumes.  In  the  Preface  lie  thus 
describes  the  origin  of  the  book: 

“ ‘Ireland,’  said  one  of  my  friends,  ‘there  is  one  thing  in  which  you  must  agree 
with  me.  If  you  have  been  able  to  write,  you  still  arc.  People  say  . . . and  what 
will  not  people  say ! I would  lay  any  wager,  that  some  even  think  you  cannot  read. 
Now,  suppose  you  were  to  write  something  — were  it  but  a novel  . . . Could  you 
do  such  a thing?’ 

“ ‘Why  not?’  answered  I,  after  musing  some  minutes.  T will  try  at  a Novel.' 

‘‘Without  loss  of  time,  and  in  that  very  room,  I sat  myself  down  before  the 
table,  and  wrote  a few  pages.  My  friends  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  this  speci- 
men. They  encouraged  me.  I went  home,  and,  in  a few  days,  produced  some 
Chapters  of  the  following  Work.  My  friends  approved  — but  they  were  my  friends. 
I give  it  to  the  world  — will  the  world  be  my  friend?” 

And  he  went  on  writing  ever  after.  In  1801  he  published  Ballads  in 
Imitation  of  the  Antient  and  also  Matins  Scacvola,  a historical  drama;  in  1803  ap- 
peared his  Rhapsodies,  and  in  1805  his  Confessions  — a detailed  account  of  his 
Shakespeare  fabrications  and  their  reception  in  the  world.  From  then  on, 
hardly  a year  passed  without  a book  or  books  by  William  Henry  Ireland.  In  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  which  possesses  copies  of  almost  all  of  his  works,  they 
occupy  several  shelves.  Stultifcra  Navis,  or  the  Modern  Ship  of  Fools , 1807,  and 
Neglected  Genius,  1812,  are  among  the  most  significant  of  his  books.  The  larger 
part  of  Neglected  Genius  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Chatterton,  whose 
counterpart  he  imagined  himself  to  be.  The  similarity  is  hinted  in  more  than  one 
passage,  as  well  as  the  regret  that  it  escaped  the  world’s  attention  : 

Methinks  I hear  some  angry  tongue  exclaim, 

Had  1 but  known  him,  he  had  not  been  poor; 

’Tis  false;  for  one  and  all  ye  are  the  same, 

If  living  now,  you’d  thrust  him  from  your  door  . . . 

For  the  callousness  of  the  world  he  revenged  himself  through  his  satires.  In  1814 
he  published  his  Chaleographimania  and  in  1815  his  S cribble omania,  in  the  first 
ridiculing  the  fatuous,  ignorant  print-collectors  and  in  the  second,  the  bungling,  in- 
competent would-be-writers.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  in  Napoleon’s  entourage,  and  to  have  lived  in  France  during  the  subsequent 
few  years.  From  the  1820’s  on,  however,  he  was  back  in  England.  A verse 
translation  of  Voltaire’s  Pucelle,  the  Universal  Chronologist,  the  Memoirs  of 
Henry  the  Great,  a Life  of  Napoleon,  a History  of  Kent  — each  of  them  in  two, 
three  or  four  large  volumes  — are  among  his  works.  On  the  title-page  he  usually  de- 
scribed himself  as  “Member  of  the  Atheneum  of  Sciences  and  Arts  at  Paris”; 
but  neither  his  ceaseless  labors  nor  his  high-sounding  title  kept  him  from  the 
utmost  poverty. 

Amidst  his  endless  wanderings  and  hardships,  the  memory  of  his  early  glory 
and  shame  remained  always  with  him.  He  hoped  at  various  times  that  his  Henry  11 
might  be  performed,  but  the  theatres  were  not  interested  in  the  work  of  William 
Henry  Ireland.  There  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  a note  by  George  Chalmers, 
written  in  February  i8to:  “As  you  requested,”  the  old  Commentator  informed 
him,  “I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  very  free  remarks  on  a play,  which  I think 
might  after  a thorough  revisal  he  produced  before  the  public  with  success,  especially 
as  connected  with  your  candid  Confessions.”  Dubious  though  the  recommendation 
was,  Ireland  jumped  at  it  eagerly.  He  needed  the  support.  And  there  is  a pathetic 
touch  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  letter:  “With  respect  to  my  Confessions,”  he 
submitted  meekly,  “as  Truth  is  after  all  the  sterling  criterion,  I sincerely  trust  I 
shall  profit  by  past  experience  . . .” 

But  Chalmers,  at  least,  was  kind ; most  of  the  other  sages  were  harsh  and  ven- 
omous. Ireland,  taught  to  be  humble  by  hard  luck  and  apparently  never  a 
haughty  man,  winced  sometimes  under  their  persecution.  “If  my  productions 
were  such  miserable  trash,”  he  hit  back  once,  “what  becomes  of  the  intellects  of  those 
who  stamped  them  in  many  respects,  worthy  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  ? And  suppos- 
ing the  latter  assertion  could  be,  in  the  very  smallest  degree,  correct,  to  what  can  be 
ascribed  the  malignity  with  which  I have  been  pursued,  but  to  an  ignoble  and 
dastardly  sentiment  of  envy,  nurtured  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  were  the  dupes 
of  a stripling  in  years,  and  a total  novice  in  the  paths  of  literature.”  Protesting 
that  he  had  no  pre-organized  plan  of  fraud,  “under  a base  and  sordid  hope  of 
pecuniary  profit,”  he  pleaded  acquittal  “before  the  grand  ordeal  of  society.” 

People  told  him  again  and  again  that  he  had  committed  an  enormous  crime,  “a 
sacrilege  against  the  divinity  of  Shakespeare.”  No  wonder  that  finally  he  became 
bitter  even  about  Shakespeare.  Among  his  papers  in  this  Library  there  is  a manu- 
script of  several  pages,  written  by  an  unknown  person  and  entitled  “The  Blind 
Adorers  of  Shakespeare.”  The  writer  freely  censures  the  dramatist.  “Even  Shake- 
speare,” he  intimated,  “may  now  be  considered  not  only  obsolete  in  his  style,  but 
gross  in  his  allusions,  improbable  in  his  incidents,  brutal  in  his  courage,  blood- 
thirsty in  his  revenge,  false  in  his  estimate  of  morals,  an  abetter  of  adultery  in 
all  forms,  and  bold  enough  to  glory  in  his  shame  . . .”  Ireland,  not  without  a 
sense  of  self-justification,  describes  the  manuscript  as  “forcible,  and  abound- 
ing with  much  fine  criticism.”  He  also  adds  a reminder,  “See  a novel  called 
Logan  written  by  an  American,  1 believe  Cooper,  who  handles  Shakspeare  with 
no  mercy.”  (The  author  of  a novel  of  that  title  was  James  Neal;  but  his  victims 
were  Indians.) 

With  age,  his  circumstances  only  grew  worse.  In  a letter,  written 
about  1828,  he  asks  a Mr.  Hering  to  send  back  to  him  certain  prints,  drawings 
and  books  — including  copies  of  the  Shakespeare  autographs:  “I  may  try  to 
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do  something  with  them,”  he  writes,  ending  with  this  sentence:  “Pray  excuse 
this  scrawl,  but  1 have  had  another  night  without  a moment’s  sleep,  and  am 
more  like  a man  drunk  than  in  his  senses.” 

There  is  also  another  letter  by  him  in  this  Library  (hitherto  unpublished, 
like  all  the  others  here  quoted),  addressed  to  a Mr.  Daniels,  to  whom  he  offered 
some  manuscripts,  perhaps  the  ones  returned  by  the  former  correspondent.  Tt 
is  printed  here  in  full  — the  sad  epilogue  of  a fantastic  story. 

Dear  Sir,  In  compliance  with  your  wish  I hereby  remit  you  the  pieces  of  the 
articles  offered  which  after  the  comments  annexed  I trust  you  will  not  judge  too  big: 

The  drama  of  Henry  11  is  unique  and  were  I now  in  the  habit  of  imitating  the 
hand  I w'ould  not  from  the  labour  necessary  rewrite  it  for  £10:  Even  when  ac- 

customed at  the  time  to  produce  the  papers,  the  task  was  so  great  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  circumstances  in  question  I did  not  execute  the  above  Play,  although  so 
incessantly  importuned  by  my  father.  After  my  avowal  of  the  fact  I then,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Honble  Mr.  Byng,  afterwards  Lord  Torrington,  who  had  be- 
haved in  the  kindest  manner,  produced  it  as  a present  to  him  and  by  way  of  sub- 
stantiating the  fact  of  having  written  all  the  Mss.  The  play  is  accompanied  by  nine 
autograph  letters  of  persons  distinguished  during  the  Shakspearean  controversy. 
1 his  document  of  course  is  unique,  as  the  articles  purchased  at  my  father’s  sale  by 
Mr.  Dent,  M.  P.,  for  £300  included  only  the  Vortigern  and  a fragment  of  Hamlet. 

The  second  document  is  the  volume  of  my  Confessions,  interleaved  for  il- 
lustration, containing  several  portraits  and  views  with  all  the  leading  documents 
produced,  namely  Profession  of  Faith,  Letter  to  Cowley,  to  Lord  Southampton, 
etc.  A volume  nearly  similar,  only  on  larger  Quarto  paper,  was  purchased  by 
Longmans  at  Southgate’s  for  £12,  eight  months  back.  Deducting  the  binding, 
which  cost  £2,  it  stands  there  in  £10,  and  they  marked  the  volume  in  their  cata- 
logue £18.18.8. 

The  third  object  is  a MS.  play  of  my  father’s,  one  other  transcript  of  wdiich 
sold  at  Southgate’s  for  £2.10.0. 

Such  are  the  objects  I offer,  for  which  I ask  £8.8.0  only.  As  I have  a par- 
ticular call  it  being  quarter  day  and  I am  moving,  if  you  accede  to  the  above  I am 
ready  to  deliver  the  articles  on  receiving  £4.4.0  down  and  the  other  half  on  the 
15th  of  July  next.  I think  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  judge  the  demand  too 
great  . . . 

Should  you  prefer  any  article  separate,  the  prices  are  as  under,  though  the 
whole  ought  to  go  together.  Henry  TI,  £4.4.0;  Confessions,  £3.3.0;  MS.  Come- 
dy, £1.1.0. 

William  Henry  Ireland  died  in  1835,  forgotten  by  everybody.  A minia- 
ture portrait  of  him  — large,  oval  eyes  in  a narrowing  face,  the  glance  at  once 
sly  and  melancholy  — hangs  in  Shakespeare’s  birthplace  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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